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MITCHELL NURSERIES 


LATE SUMMER and EARLY AUTUMN Best Time to Plant 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


Send for our catalog of Vermont Ferns and Wildflowers. It is 
also an excellent time to replant your ROCK GARDEN. We have 
the largest collection of ROCK PLANTS in America. 
VISITORS WELCOME 
Send for our 1942 catalog — Free East of the Rockies 


Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











of all plant foods. 


with ADCO. 


So order ADCO today. 


product for making liquid manure, FREE. 














To Bloom THIS FALL 
Plant These NOW. . 


Two lovely Fall-flowering Bulbs — both 
perfectly hardy — that will give you 
Blossoms THIS October and for many 
years to come 


Fall Blooming Golden Crocus 
STERNBERGIA LUTEA 


Several beautiful golden flowers from each bulb. 
Plant anytime in September for October bloom. 
Ideal for rock gardens. Top-quality, top size bulbs. 
12 for $2.00; 50 for $7.50; postpaid. 


Fall Blooming Lilac Crocus 
CROCUS ZONATUS 


Rosy lilac with orange zone at base. A gem for the 
Autumn garden. Plant any time in September. 
Several blossoms to the bulb. Top-quality, top-size 
bulbs. 12 for $1.00; 50 for $3.50, postpaid. 


Order Today. Send for Free Catalog of 
Schling Quality Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


MAX SCHLING, SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








MAKE YOUR OWN FERTILIZER !——— 


No more nitrogen for ordinary fertilizers? No matter. Mix ADCO with your field and garden 
refuse—cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, weeds, etc.—-and you will convert this rubbish into the best 


These wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordinary foods and vitamins 
but other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to chemists. Nothing 
else can so completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs is treatment 


By the simple ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. It's easy—anybody 
can do it—and inexpensive, for even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO costing about $2.00, will give you 
half a ton of excellent manure. Larger quantities are even cheaper. No apparatus is required. 


Explanatory booklet, ‘’The Life of the Soil,” and a sample of ‘’VIVO,"" the remarkable new 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 


Warning: Never mix lime with a compost. It destroys nitrogen. 
And don’t forget 


There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 
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FALL PLANTING 


Conley’s Oregon Grown 
Bulbs produce perfect 
spring gardens. Get the 
fresh top-size bulbs direct 
from our farms. 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
MUSCARI - SCILLAS 
IRIS - LILIES - CROCUS 
WEST COAST NATIVES 


1941 Prices Prevail 


Send for Complete Catalog 
illustrated in color, listing 
many very fine varieties. 


LAN 
CONLEYS B4s50m Som 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 








Philadelphia Harvest Show 


HILADELPHIA will have a victory 

garden harvest show to be held in Con- 
vention Hall on October 1, 2 and 3. It will 
be sponsored by The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society in conjunction with mu- 
nicipal committees, the Pennsylvania State 
College, the Philadelphia Flower Show, 
Inc., the Philadelphia Florists’ Club, the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, 
the Garden Club of America, the American 
Association of Nurserymen, the American 
Seed Trade Association, the National 
Association of Gardeners, the Philadelphia 
Vegetable Growers Association, the Ches- 
ter-Delaware Counties Fruit Growers As- 
sociation, the Bucks-Montgomery Coun- 
ties Fruit Growers Association, the Poor 
Richard Club, the Philadelphia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

So keen has been the interest shown in 
the program outlined that the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society has decided to 
relinquish its chrysanthemum show, us- 
ually held in November, in order that 
nothing may interfere with the success of 
the Philadelphia victory garden harvest 
show. 

Entries are open to all and those who 
have never grown vegetables until this year, 
as well as those more experienced in this 
kind of gardening, are urged to show their 
products as thereby more interest will be 
stimulated for the time when a greater need 
may arise. There is no entry fee and sched 
ules may be obtained by addressing Room 
601, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The committee in charge consists of 
Harold Graham, chairman; Frederick 
Michell, treasurer; John C. Wister, secre 
tary and general manager; James S. Walsh, 
executive director, and representatives from 
the various co-operating organizations. 
The admission charge will be 50 cents plus 
tax. Tickets may be purchased in advance 
at the above address for the sum of 40 cents 
plus tax up to and including Monday, 
September 28. 


“These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June,— 
A blue and gold mistake.” 





HEMEROCALLIS 


Moving entire planting and will send the following sets post 
collect. NO CATALOGUE. If substitutions must be made, will 


paid, east of the Mississippi. Entire collection $15. Sent express 
substitute equal or better value. All sets labeled. 

















SET NO. 1 SET NO. 2 
Mixed planting as | Goldonda ....... $.25 

they come ee .25 
(errr $.25 Citrina Si hn ela 25 
Kwanso fl. pl. .... .25 | Lovett’s Lemon .. .50 
eee .25| Calypso ........ 40 
Middendorfii .... .35| Imperator ...... .60 
Dumortieri ....... 2 Cee NS need 2 20 
BOONES. .ccaccce ed 25 | Sovereign ....... .25 
EE Cee . >, ee .25 
Gold Dust ....... -20 | Kwanso fl. pl. .... .25 
Tdst Price ...... $2.10 | List Price ...... $3.80 

Now $1.00 Now $2.00 


ROADSIDE GARDENS 











SET NO. 3 SET NO. 4 
Lemona ........ $.25 | Connoisseur’s Pink 
OS ee 25 | and Rose Collection 
Imperator ....... 60 | Dream ........ $2.50 
re 2.00 bg ee Byng 1.00 
D. D. Wy =: . Guiseppi .... .40 
L.FH te Be. POMUY ccwece .25 
4. I, Hesketh ....1.00 | Gladys Perry ... 1.50 
Alba Striata ..... ofl! ea 1.00 
G er a. ae BB ere 1.00 

te r f Rose Queen .... 2.00 
Hyperion ....... -60 | Moonstone ..... 2.00 
List Price ...... $7.05 | List Price ..... $11.65 

Now $3.00 Now $5.00 











SET NO. 5 SET NO. 6 
Collection of Stout’s | Rock Garden Set 
Bijou ......... $2.00 | Cissie .......... $.40 
Wen Dem ....s> 1.50 | Gracilis ........ .35 
OO Ro en 6 406-08 od .40 
RS ed og ow 6 ng 1.50 | Gold Dust ....... .20 
Cinnabar ...... .85 | Sovereign ....... .25 
a 1.00 Dr. ae 25 
Patricia ....... 2.00 | Minor .......... . 25 
Bagdad ........ 1.50 | List Price ...... $2.10 
List Price ..... $11.35 Now $1.00 

Now $6.00 October delivery 





East Arlington, Vermont 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 














ANY WILTED or yellowed pachysandra plants are probably diseased. 
They should be removed and burned, roots and all. 


DELAYING digging of gladiolus corms until after killing frost and 
removing the corms from contaminated foliage in the field will help 
to reduce thrips infestation. 


GO OVER the staking on the taller garden chrysanthemums as soon as 
the flower buds are set, cutting back any stakes which will project above 
the blooms at flowering time. 


CHECK on any piles of Winter covering material to make sure that they 
are dry. If permitted to become soaked by Autumn rains, the mulch 
may be frozen solid when covering time arrives. 


IT IS well not to prune deciduous hedges any more this year. The plants 
need all of their leaves in the short period of growth which remains. 
Evergreens, too, had better go unclipped until Spring. 


WHEN lifting garden plants for potting to take indoors make sure that 
they are watered thoroughly in advance of digging. Also, water plants 
already in pots before knocking them out to shift to larger pots. 


PURCHASE ferns and house plants now so that they may become 
accustomed to house conditions before Winter sets in. Plants which 
have spent the Summer outdoors should be taken in a few weeks 
before the furnace is started. 


RIPENING of onions may be hastened by bending over their tops. After 
removing the dried tops spread the ripe onions thinly in an airy place 
before storing them for the Winter. The so-called sweet onions should 
be used first, since they do not store well. 


SWISS chard and New Zealand spinach can be kept growing for several 
weeks beyond their normal season if protected with a portable cold- 
frame. Some gardeners supply themselves with a quantity of hay or 
straw to use as overnight protection to vegetables on frosty nights. 


CALADIUMS, Summer-flowering tuberous begonias, gloxinias and 
other plants which are dried off for the Winter by a process of gradu- 
ally withholding water from the pots will probably keep better until 
another growing season if left in their present pots until the time to 
resume growth arrives. 


WHEN dividing peonies, remember that a strong division has only 
healthy roots and no fewer than three to five growth buds or eyes. 
When setting the divisions, cover the topmost bud with at least two 
inches of soil. Newly planted peonies will benefit from thorough 
watering after planting and protection when Winter arrives. Once 
established, peonies will grow better if left undisturbed for periods 
of five to 15 years. 














Flowerfield’s 
All=American Tulips 


American gardens, even in war time can and 
should, enjoy the glory of the dest tulips. 
True to our American traditions, Flowerfield’s 
horticultural ingenuity has bridged the gap 
and produced finer tulips than we have ever 
been able to import. 


For the most colorful all-American tulip col- 
lection try FLOWERFIELD’S Rainbow of 
Tulips—all May flowering, blooming together 
in a perfect riot of hues and in many forms 
and varieties. Superb for cutting! 


Mixed Tulips —75c doz., 100 for $5 





Send now, for Flowerfield’s 


new Autumn Catalogue, list- 

ng our tulips, other bulbs, 

roots and plants best suited O Ww & °° E & 
1 Fall planting. 


— 29 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y.—_J 
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Night-blooming 
varieties of 
hemerocallis 
make excellent 
table decorations. 


Photo. by Percy I. Merry 


Evening-Blooming “Daylilies” 


HE word hemerocallis is from the Greek and means literally “beauty for a day.” Now this 

characteristic of the daylily to remain open only during the daylight hours has been one of 
its drawbacks for use by flower arrangers. Evening-blooming varieties meet this difficulty. 

These daylilies, which are really night lilies, are fascinating. Some of them start to open in 
mid-afternoon and others later on. At the dinner table one can almost see them opening. Once 
open, they remain in good condition until the middle of the next morning. Some are light lemon- 
yellow, small and delicate in shape, and very fragrant. They grow between two and one-half and 
four feet high, are very well branched, and bear such names as North Pole, Calypso, Moonlight, 
Baroni, Vesper and Yellow Jewel. 

Two or three clumps of these flowers will repay one well for the space they occupy in the 
garden, for they have a very long period of bloom—five weeks or more. 

All hemerocallis varieties are easy to grow and multiply rapidly. Naturally, like all other 
perennials, they need feeding, but any balanced fertilizer will satisfy them. They are seldom 
affected by disease or insects. The clumps may be left for years in the same place to grow and 
increase, if there is plenty of room; but if space is at a premium, it is advisable to separate the 
clumps every three to five years, as their fleshy roots tend to become very closely matted. Washing 
the roots in water after digging, makes it much easier to separate the fans. Particular care should 
be taken not to break the roots. Replant just below the surface of the ground, like peonies. This 
replanting may be done in September after the blooming season is over. 


—Ruth P. Merry. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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LOOKING AHEAD TO ANOTHER SUMMER 


ET us say, to avoid argument, that the war gardens of 1942 
E- have proved to be excellent practice gardens. Let us also 
say, however, that 1943 must see us facing the subject of 
home gardens much more seriously and to be conservative, 
doubling their number. The writer of these editorials has been 
scolded a little for stressing the need of vegetable gardens to a 
degree which some persons have deemed undesirable if not un- 
necessary. Criticisms like these have diminished, however, since 
constantly increasing prices and depleted canned goods on the 
shelves of grocery stores have made the fact obvious that home- 
grown food is to be looked upon as something more than a 
means of obtaining fresh vegetables and fruits. The national 
advisory garden committee sponsored by the secretary of agri- 
culture has just made recommendations based on reports received 
from many parts of the country this season. In this report the 
following paragraph is found: 

Difficulties in shipping products to market are already in evidence 
and will no doubt increase as the shortage of tires and the rationing of 
gasoline become more acute. Shortage of farm labor, the concentration 
of war workers in new localities and the moving of large numbers of 
our people from one section of the country to the other will greatly 
affect the problem of insuring adequate food supplies. At least, these 
situations emphasize the need for adequate home-produced foods. 

It is indicated by this report that approximately 5,000,000 
farm family gardens and 10,000,000 town and suburban gar- 
dens are being conducted in the United States this season. These 
figures mark progress, but they do not meet the full need by a 
long way. 

War gardens have been soft-pedaled in several states through 
the influence of agricultural and market garden organizations. 
Now, however, there seems to be general unanimity of belief 
that war gardens will be an important fac- 
tor next Summer in producing the food 
which will be needed for our troops abroad, 
for our allies and for home consumption. 
Next the committee’s report has this to say: 

Your committee is convinced that the nation 
should definitely discard the peacetime fear of 
agricultural surpluses. Food has been classed as 
ammunition by the war department, but the 
total amount needed to win the war is unpre- 
dictable. The only certain thing is that we need 
enough food to keep our soldiers, sailors, war- 
workers, and all the rest of America as well as 
our allies well fed. Whenever the war ends 
America will truly need to feed the world and 
any surpluses in any commodity now existing 
will be used. 

In making a specific recommendation the 
committee goes on record as stating that a 


“wile 





victory garden conference should be held in every state in late 
Summer or early Fall, with educational institutions, garden 
clubs, horticultural associations, trade interests and others repre- 
sented for the purpose of making a survey of the results obtained 
this year and to emphasize the need of preserving by canning, 
drying and storing, all perishable foods, including vegetables and 
fruits, and especially any local surpluses. It is recommended, too, 
that an educational program be carried out to stimulate the Fall 
planting of berries, plants, fruit trees, grapes, and all perennial 
garden plants suitable for use in various districts, thereby lessen- 
ing Spring work to some degree. 

It seems doubtful that the recommendations as to Summer 
and Autumn conferences can be carried out on a large scale. Time 
is moving rapidly without much being done in this direction and 
in many instances local activities are concerned with Autumn 
exhibitions. Be that as it may, there is still ample time to plan 
for a garden program which will make the year 1943 vastly 
more productive than 1942, excellent as this year has been. 

The national advisory garden committee has made several 
definite recommendations as to the methods which should be 
followed: 

A state victory garden committee should be created in each state with 
an active executive head. This committee should include members 
of garden clubs, civic bodies, youth organizations, trade groups, farm 
and farm women’s organizations, and other representative organiza- 
tions, as well as official groups. 

It is recommended that after the state conference is held, county 
conferences be called, and county-wide organizations of representative 
and vigorous leaders be set up. 

Arrangements should be made by county leaders to provide for 
selecting neighborhood leaders at local public meetings. These neigh- 
borhood leaders will serve their home communi- 
ties. A system of neighborhood leadership has 
proved its effectiveness in furthering the program 
wherever the leader functioned in the 1942 
program. 

It is recommended that the department of 
agriculture sponsor town, suburban, and com- 
munity garden participation and that the exten- 
sion service make every effort to assist in organiz- 
ing and instructing non-farm groups with and 
through existing agencies. All available agencies, 
public and private groups, and others which 
have shown an interest in helping the garden 
program should be asked to co-operate and assist 
in the victory garden movement. 


The committee recognizes the value of harvest 
festivals and displays of home-grown products 
on a local community basis where train travel or 
long-distance automobile travel are not involved, 
but suggests that the recognitions of achievement 





be confined to the giving of ribbons, certificates 
or similar tokens. 

It is recommended that each victory garden 
leader or other worker be given some suitable 
form of certificate as a token of his or her 
responsibility. 

Furthermore, it is suggested that full con- 
sideration be given to the desirability of award- 
ing suitable certificates of merit to all victory 
gardeners who achieve certain goals as well as 
other forms of recognition which may be made 
available by co-operating agencies or others 
assisting in the victory garden program, thus 
recognizing the service rendered in this essential 
War activity. 

The committee further recommends that 





additional personnel be assigned to the Exten- 
sion Service to aid in the promotion and execu- 
tion of the victory garden program. 

It is recommended that again in 1943 the 
governors of the states proclaim a ‘‘garden 
week,’’ which shall mark the beginning of the 
victory garden program for that year. 

It is further recommended that in states 
where Arbor Day proclamations are made by 
law or by custom, emphasis be placed on fruit 
and nut trees for both food and beauty. 

It is further suggested that serious considera- 
tion be given in all states and communities to 
the planting of memorial gardens as a tribute 
to veterans of other wars as well as those who 
are now serving in our armed forces. 


Tree Held Within Bounds 


OME 14 years ago we bought a house 

in Portland, Ore. At the right of the 
front entrance was a tiny retinospora tree. 
This wee tree grew and grew until it 
sprawled all over the doorway, sending a 
damp welcome over any caller who 
brushed by it. 

Finally the owner decided it would 
have to come out. But after 14 years bar- 











—has come in 14 years to look like this. 





bering, one becomes attached to even a 
tree. So he conceived the idea of enclosing 
it in hog wire. 

Two remnants of heavy wire were 
bought. One was two feet wide. This he 
put around the bottom of the tree, fasten- 
ing the ends together. Then he pulled it 
up, nearly to the top. The other piece of 
wire, four feet wide, was put on the same 
way, pulled up to and fastened to the one 
already on the tree. 

Then the tree was trimmed down to the 
wire on the sides. Thus the entire big tree 
is kept in shape the year around, as the 
branches grow through the wire, conceal- 
ing it entirely and are easy to trim. The top 
can be shaped according to taste. The little 
knob on top of the tree in the picture is the 
gas vent pipe on the roof and as the old 
song went “‘has nothing to do with the 
case.’ 

—Madge R. Robbins. 
Portland, Ore. 


Forecasting Fruit Ripening 
AUGING the time to pick fruit by 


the number of days elapsed between 
full bloom and maturity rather than by 
calendar date, as is frequently done, is 
recommended by Dr. H. B. Tukey, hor- 
ticulturist at the state experiment station 
at Geneva, N. Y., as being far more relia- 
ble and enabling the fruit grower to plan 
orchard operations more efficiently. 

Based on a study of 61 varieties of 
apples, 15 varieties of pears, 46 varieties 
of cherries, and 14 varieties of peaches 
growing on the station grounds over a pe- 
riod of years, Dr. Tukey finds that each 
variety has a remarkably constant interval 
in days between full bloom in the Spring 
and full maturity in the Summer or Fall. 
The Early McIntosh apple, for example, 
usually ripens at Geneva about 90 days 
after full bloom. Even this season which is 
an early season, this variety required 90 to 
91 days to reach maturity. Oldenburg has 
been found to require 98 days, McIntosh 
127 days, R. I. Greening 135 days, Mont- 
morency cherry 62 days, Bartlett pear 121 
days, the Elberta peach 128 days, and so 
on. 
The earliness or lateness of the season 
does not appear to affect greatly the more 
or less fixed interval of days between full 
bloom and maturity which might well be 
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compared with the gestation period in ani- 
miis. The records show that for a given 
region even in extremely early seasons as 
well as in late seasons the interval will vary 
only a few days. 


Incense-Cedar in the North 


UPPLEMENTING the interesting 

article in the February 15 issue of 
Horticulture with reference to the incense- 
cedar, Libocedrus decurrens, | am_ sub- 
mitting a photograph of an incense-cedar 
located at South Salem, N. Y., about 
four miles west of Ridgefield, Conn., and 
approximately 18 miles north of Long 
Island Sound. 

This specimen of incense-cedar is the 
only one which I know of anywhere 
throughout this section of the country. 
The tree is growing in an exposed loca- 
tion and the temperature is from 10 de- 
grees to 15 degrees colder than areas adja- 
cent to Long Island Sound. Even after the 
extremely low temperatures of February 
1934 this tree showed no harmful effects. 
The dry winds of January, February and 
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Incense-cedar in South Salem, N. Y. 


March 1941 likewise did not affect this 
tree. 

However, I do not know of any young 
trees having been propagated from this 
particular incense-cedar. The bark has a 
soft texture and a reddish brown color. 
The foliage is bright green and the tree is 
always heavily covered with orange blos- 
som-buds during the Winter months. This 
tree is about 48 feet high and stands in a 
cemetery, where it attracts considerable 
attention. 

—W. Bradford Mix. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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HEN I was in Chicago recently, I 

heard many bitter complaints from 
suburban garden makers about the damage 
done to their gardens by rabbits. It appears 
that these animals are also on the rampage 
in Pennsylvania, for a bulletin just received 
from the Pittsburgh Garden Center tells of 
many reports coming in about the damage 
done by rabbits. This bulletin also gives a 
few home remedies, some of which are 
highly ingenious. One correspondent says 
that she builds a fence of clear glass bottles, 
such as catsup bottles, thrust neck into the 
ground and spaced about eighteen inches 
apart. 

The editor of the bulletin suggests that 
possibly the play of light on the glass 
frightens the rabbits. 

Another suggestion both colorful and 
gay comes from a woman who places about 
a dozen pinwheels, such as children love 
to carry at the circus, around her garden. 
She says that the whirling of the wheels 
frightens the rabbits away and keeps her 
plants safe. 

A more commonplace remedy comes 
from Ralph Liphart, the state game com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, who suggests 
that unslaked lime sprinkled around the 
plants will discourage the rabbits. In my 
own garden, woodchucks are much more 
devastating than rabbits and I am wonder- 
ing if any of the remedies suggested for the 
latter will be effective in turning them to 
new pastures. 


HE blue hydrangea and its pink coun- 

terpart (Hydrangea macrophylla) can 
be carried through the Winter out-of-doors 
on Nantucket and at Newport, R. I. The 
Rhode Islanders, however, need to give it 
a certain amount of protection. Their 
method is to cover the plant with a box 
and to fill the box with leaves. 

Now I learn from Frank K. Balthis of 
the Chicago Park District that this hy- 
drangea can be wintered out-of-doors even 
in Illinois with protection. The accom- 
panying picture shows a well established 
plant which was kept in the same location 
year after year. The variety is Europa and 
according to Mr. Balthis the secret of suc- 
cess is found when the plant is thoroughly 
ripened before the end of each season. Let 
me quote Mr. Balthis as to the methods 
used at Garfield Park where this picture 
was made. 

Our specimens were planted in the Spring 
of 1941 and along towards Fall a small sash 
house was built around each one. During rainy 
veather the sash was placed over the top; dur- 
ing the dry weather it was removed to insure 
thorough ripening. About October 1, before 
freezing weather, all of the sash was removed 
and the plants boxed in. These boxes had an 
pen top, leaves being used as insulating mate- 
rial. The top was kept covered during Winter 
with a waterproof covering to keep out the 
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rain; otherwise the leaves would be so compact 
that frost might enter and injure the stems, 
preventing the development of flowers. It ap- 
pears to me that there are many semi-hardy 
plants that could be carried over the Winter 
but, of course, many gardeners will not go to 
the trouble necessary to protect them. 

It will be seen that the methods followed 
in Chicago are similar to those used in 
Rhode Island, but that a greater degree of 
protection is required. Plants grown in this 
way assume a large size and produce an 
immense number. of flowers but doubtless 
the average amateur will be content to 
grow this hydrangea in tubs and to take 
them into the cellar when cold weather 
comes. 


SUBSCRIBE to all the nice things Mrs. 

J. D. Allen says about hardy primulas 
(Horticulture, July 1 and 15), except that 
they are easily grown. They may be in 
West Virginia and the Northwest, but no 
one can honestly say that any of them are 
really easy to grow in regions where heat 
and humidity in Summer and extreme cold 
and lack of snow prevail in Winter. 

Perhaps if one is content to play with 
a few plants and give them full attention, 
primroses are no more trouble than dozens 
of other plants, but when one plants hun- 
dreds and cannot give all the water they 
need and the right amount of shade, then 
the plants are beset by mites and crawling 
cutworms all Summer and violent heaving 
in Winter, and one comes to realize that 
primroses are not a “‘sissy’’ gardener’s 
plant. 

The kinds Mrs. Allen writes of are the 
easy ones so far as germination goes, al- 
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though home-saved P. japonica seed sown 
as soon as ripe seldom if ever starts before 
the following Spring. P. denticulata comes 
at once as does P. rosea, but keep the latter 
until the Spring and it probably will not 
germinate one per cent after two years of 
waiting. P. pulverulenta also seems to lose 
its viability quickly or rather the seed be- 
comes dormant. In fact, I believe all the 
primrose seeds will ‘‘play possum.” 

I sow all primulas in pans and never 
throw out any under five years, but there 
is a possibility that kept in heavily shaded 
frames, wood lice, etc., have eaten off tiny 
seedlings without my being aware of it. 

Auriculas are slow to germinate in a 
frame but come pretty well when sown in 
a greenhouse and with me, grow well on 
the east side of the house if the Summer 
cutworms and the vile vine weevil grubs 
do not destroy them. Polyanthus are 
plagued with mites and in some years I 
have lost around 1000 plants in hot, dry 
weather. Letting the weeds grow among 
them is a help, but even then the cutworms 
gouge the foliage. Incidentally, who from 
and when can one be sure of getting fresh 
seed of any primroses? 


HE first light frost should be the signal 

for digging tuberous begonias if they 
are to be kept over Winter for use again 
next year. The tubers should be dried off 
and then stored in a place which is cool but 
free from frost. They can be stored in sand, 
but peat moss seems to be ideal material for 
this purpose. They start to grow early and 
should be potted up in March. 


Tender hydrangeas grown out-of-doors the year around in Chicago. 
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Rabbits Eat Porch Rugs 


EAR EDITOR—Wild rabbits, “‘cot- 

ton tails,’” have become such a menace 
to gardens and farms it is time game laws 
were revised, making an open season at all 
times and offering a bounty for skins. 
Rabbits are especially fond of young shoots 
from bulbs such as regal lilies but vary their 
diet during the year by eating flowers, 
vegetables, shrubs and young trees. 

In one garden a very strange taste has 
developed. New rugs were purchased for 
the porch. which has a low cement floor. 
A hole appeared on the edge of one of these 
rugs and daily grew larger. The mystery 
was solved when a cotton tail boldly crept 
up and began eating within a few feet of 
the mistress. Flit was sprayed on the rug 
around the hole but to no avail. 

That was last Summer, but this year 
rabbit taste has not changed and how to 
save expensive porch rugs from destruc- 
tion has become a problem. Why, with a 
garden full of greens and a truck garden 
just across the city line in the rear should 
these rabbits prefer rugs made of old dried 
grasses or reeds that were treated and dyed 
before being woven into rugs? 

Several times a bunny has been discov- 
ered by people sitting on the porch, in spite 
of calls often made by the neighbors’ pet 
dogs. They seem to have no fear of man 
or beast so great is their love of the mate- 
rial in those rugs. 

—DMarion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Addition to Nuisance Plants 
EAR EDITOR—Answering a ques- 


tion last Summer as to nuisance 
plants, I named the so-called Linaria alpina 
hybrids. A single glance this year more 
than confirmed what I wrote. In spite of 
the fact that I had attempted to control 
seeding, the plants were present by the 
thousand,—obviously the seed scatters to 
considerable distance. 

The color range is unusual, and charm- 
ing. Nonetheless I am now engaged in a 
campaign of utter extermination, for it 
looks to me as if we might have here the 
beginning of something as ineradicable as 
hawkweed. 

Ought not gardeners to be warned? For 
I learn that some have taken the modest- 
looking little thing as a treasure, and un- 
less they are on continued guard, the pros- 
pect of trouble is great. I think we might 
even find a good deal of satisfaction in— 
for once—warding off a pest at the start, 
rather than having to fight it or give in 
to it later on. 

—DMay Jacobs. 
Upton, Me. 


Roving Gardener Criticized 
EAR EDITOR—Your “Roving Gar- 


dener’s’’ observations are usually both 
entertaining and to the point, but judging 
from your August issue something went 
wrong with him. When one reads his 
minute details on lavender in Europe, from 
Amalfi to Stratford-on-Avon, it seems 
strange that he knows so little about his 
own country as to claim a friend of his 
“goes every Winter to eat mangoes in 
Florida’. We are still waiting for the 
Brooks, the latest variety, which sometimes 
carries us into October. The “‘snow-birds”’ 
only see the bloom; if they stay late 
enough, the young fruit. The mango is a 
Summer crop. 

And when he concurs in a Biloxi friend's 
statement that in ‘‘the far South (meaning 
South Florida I presume) annuals are 
through in June, bloom being lacking 
most of the Summer’’, I must protest that 
this is pure moonshine. During a seven- 
block walk I used to be able to show on 
the 15th of August the following species 
in all stages of bloom: Zinnias in endless 
variety, gaillardias, torenias, Dahlberg- 
daisy, alyssum, ageratum, calliopsis, peri- 
winkles, gomphrena, petunias, Thun- 
bergia alata, cardinal-climber, carnation, 
cleome, rudbeckias, argemones, Veronica 
longifolia, arctotis, verbenas, annual holly- 
hocks, four-o’clocks and a few more that 
now escape me. 

Of course, the war and other causes have 
brought great changes and this year our 
Summer flower show is less gorgeous than 
usual, but to convince your, in this case, 
very unobserving Observer that I know my 
annuals and my mangoes, I shall mail you, 
separately, copies of my South Florida 
Annuals Guide and my South Florida 
Garden Calendar. 


Miami, Fla. —kK. Dahlberg. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The editor acknowledges 
the receipt of Mr. Dahlberg’s excellent publica- 
tions and expects that the ‘‘Roving Gardener’s”’ 
face will be very red when he returns from his 
vacation—and not from the sun. 
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The Runnerless Strawberry 
EAR EDITOR —I have just read 


with interest an article in the May 15 
issue of Horticulture on ‘“The Runnerless 
Strawberry”’ by H. Roy Mosnat. If this is 
the berry that we know as the Rockhill, 
we in Idaho have found it a very desirable 
ever-bearing variety. 

So far as our information goes, this is a 
synonym of Wazata. This variety, as we 
know it, is strictly an ever-bearing berry 
and has the desirable characteristic of hold- 
ing its quality during the latter part of the 
season. This is quite at variance with Mas- 
todon, which is a very fine looking berry 
as we get it in October, but has no eating 
quality, at least to our way of thinking 
here in Idaho. 

The drawback with the variety is that 
it refuses to make many runner plants, even 
when over-stimulated by the use of nitro- 
gen and with the blooms removed. For this 
reason the plants are still much higher 
priced than other types of strawberries. On 
the whole, we recommend the variety to 
people who wish high quality in an ever- 
bearing strawberry through the latter part 
of the season. 

—E. R. Bennett. 
Boise, Idaho. 


Liquid Soil Versus Water 


EAR EDITOR—For a number of 

years I have broken off the tops of the 
strongest stems (about six to nine inches 
in length) of my out-door petunias very 
late in November. I have dark blue vases 
four inches in height, which | keep on the 
cross piece of the window. Other years | 
have placed these cuttings in water. In the 
vases I put pebbles. It takes at least a month 
before the stems in the water start to 
bloom. 

They grow down to the windowsill and 
start up again, blooming all the time and 
making many strong roots. They keep 
blooming until the last of April, at least 
as a rule. 

Last year I tried liquid soil, if that is 
what I should call it. The petunias started 
to bloom earlier than usual, but they made 
hardly any growth and no roots. Yet after 
the plants looked entirely dead, they put 
forth new blooms when given an applica- 
tion of fresh solution. The flowers were 
not as large as in former years but the color 
was the same. 

I have enjoyed watching this experi- 
ment but am convinced that plain water 
brings the better results. The solution rots 
the stems, making the vase unpleasant to 
wash. 

—Helen E. D. Acton. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 
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The deadly mushroom 
“Destroying Angel”’. 


mushrooms will poke up from their 

underground retreats in September 
than at any other time of the year. A walk 
across fields or in the woods (mushrooms 
are not roadside plants) now is a remark- 
able treat in color and form like nothing 
else in the plant kingdom. 

Note the exquisite proportions of mush- 
rooms. Their beauty is inherently simple. 
The outline of a form like the column of 
a Greek temple is combined with that of 
the pyramid, cone, oval or hemisphere. 
These elements are fluid—even in the same 
mushroom. What emerges from the ground 
as an egg, presently becomes a cone. Then 
as this is slowly lifted higher and higher on 
its column, it stretches into a disc, and 
finally a bowl. 

Between species, these proportions have 
infinite variety. One may be eight inches 
across with a heavy stem only an inch high. 
Another may have a cap only a fraction of 
an inch wide on such a tall slender stem 
that it has the proportions of a pin. The 
edges of the cap may make clean circles, 
waves, or eccentric sinuosities. 

Gills are sometimes breath-taking with 
the delicate beauty of their radial sym- 
metry. The mushroom lover uses gills as 
an important point in identification. Some 
radiate horizontally from stem to edge of 
cap like wheel spokes — either thin and 
crowded in uncountable numbers or sturdy 
and few. Sometimes these gills do not ex- 
tend the full distance. They may alternate 
half way and full length. One species has 
four lengths: one-quarter, one-half, three- 
quarters, and full, that give a pattern of 
four zones. 

Some gills are attached to the stem; 
others are notched or separated from the 
stem at their inner ends. A vivid gill char- 
acteristic is seen in those attached low on 
the stem and, ascending steeply to the edge 
of the cap, form an inverted cone. One 
important type of mushroom, the Boletus, 
can be instantly recognized by its having 
no gills. In place of gills, the under surface 
is porous. 


S TIMULATED by cool nights more 
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BEAUTY IN 
MUSHROOMS 


Edible and 
poisonous 


kinds 


Mushrooms often have rich colors, but 
pastel-flat as contrasted with the high- 
lighted sparkling colors of flowers. They 
may be orange and yellow, chocolate or 
tan, pink, firecracker red or purple. Blue is 
fairly rare, although two species of blue 
mushrooms may be come upon. 

Spores (reproductive cells of mush- 
rooms are not contained in seeds but ejected 
naked as single cells) pour out of the 
microscopic mechanism on the face of the 
gills in astronomical numbers. A ripe good- 
sized mushroom may eject 40 million 
spores per hour. In that condition the cap 
may be removed from the stem, placed on a 
piece of paper, gills down, covered with a 
tumbler to prevent any disturbance from 
the air—and the next day you will have a 
spore print. They pile up in the design of 
the gills. Then you can tell the color of 
these spores: white, black, pink, brown, 
rusty, purple—and that is an important 
earmark in identification. 

Everybody should know the destroying 
angel (Amanita phalloides). It is white all 
over (or sometimes tawny), tall, hand- 
some, with a collar about three-quarters of 
the way up on the stem, and a bulbous base 
partly buried in the ground. It grows in 
woods or shady spots. To eat it is fatal. If 
you handle it, wash your hands before 
touching food. In a basket of vegetables, 
berries or other mushrooms its spores may 
contaminate the lot. 

In comparison with the stately white 
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The handsome “Plum Clitopilus”’. 
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The cup-shaped 
*“Sheathed Amanitopsis”’. 


splendor of this deadly mushroom, the 
common field mushroom (Agaricus cam- 
pestris) may seem unattractive. This is the 
species cultivated for market. It grows low 
and irregular with a broad cap on a squat 
and sturdy stem. The top is chalky or dusty 
white, the gills are brown, the stem tan. 
It grows in open, sunny pastures. 

But there are no reliable earmarks to tell 
poisonous from edible mushrooms. Unless 
you are an expert do not gather mush- 
rooms in the wild for your family table. 


—Rutherford Platt. 
New York, N. Y. 


Autumn Plant Feeding 


OODY plants can be fed at other 

times than Spring, especially with 
those materials which do not leach away 
readily. For instance, superphosphate at 
the rate of 10 pounds per square foot of 
surface may be worked into the soil in 
Autumn. In the preparation of planting 
sites for new plants the same material can 
be mixed with the soil in amounts varying 
with the size of the plants to be set. 

Along with the superphosphate can go 
peat moss or well-composted manure. 
Fresh manure will serve better if applied 
to the surface of the soil early in the grow- 
ing season next year. 

In place of these elements, about a third 
of a year’s requirement of complete ferti- 
lizer can be applied in Autumn to estab- 
lished plants. Here again, organic material, 
such as cottonseed meal, can be applied in 
Autumn effectively, especially with broad- 
leaved evergreens, which cannot put up 
with a serious disturbance of the soil about 
their roots. 

However, with most deciduous shade 
trees, a technique for improving the or- 
ganic content of the growing medium has 
been developed. Experiment has shown 
that as much as a tenth of the soil near a 
tree may be removed with the post hole 
digger to be replaced with richer, livelier 
soil. 





HEAT RESTRICTION GOOD FOR HOUSE PLANTS— 


Lower temperatures should result in 
better window gardens the coming Winter 


dwelling houses in many sections 

this coming Winter will probably 
benefit house plants. Most window garden 
plants thrive better where the temperature 
does not rise above 70 degrees in the day- 
time and drops to 60 degrees, or lower, at 
night. Not only will they grow more 
thriftily in such temperatures but their 
flowers will also last longer. Consistently 
lower temperatures will in some measure 
cause the plants to suffer less from the 
stunting and stem-hardening effects of air 
which is too warm and too dry. 

The light supply will, of course, vary 
little from what it has been in the past. It 
will still be necessary to choose locations 
for different kinds of plants in keeping 
with their individual light requirements. 
In the dark days of early Winter few house 
plants get as much light as they really need. 
In most houses, however, these light prob- 
lems have been carefully studied in past 
years. Just which plants can be made to 
thrive and where have been determined by 
trial and error. 

Some plants such as grape ivy, ferns or 
wandering jew have been found to tolerate 
conditions in North windows. Spider 
plants, primulas and peperomias, for in- 
stance, need Western exposure. The exact 
exposure depends upon the construction of 
the window and the proximity of nearby 
buildings or trees which may block out 
light. Sometimes the degree of light is va- 
ried by moving plants back into a room 
away from a window. 

Sometimes, too, the hangings or drapes 
of the window filter the light. 

This filtering may be espe- 
cially important along towards 
Spring when the length of day 
and intensity of the sun’s rays 


"Tow lower temperatures promised for 


are both on the increase. Shad- Sufficient space left for 
water at top of pot 


ing at that time may be neces- 
sary for at least a part of the 
day. 

House plants have been 
found to adapt themselves 
most readily to indoor condi- 
tions if brought indoors before 
cold weather arrives. In days 
before the heating system is 
started they have opportunity 
to conform to changed light- 
ing conditions while the air is 
not robbed of its moisture by 
heating units. 

The moment the plants are 
taken indoors, a third problem 
presents itself, that of water- 
ing. Indoors in early Autumn 
less watering will at once be- 
come necessary. This will be 
partly because the period of 
least growth is approaching 


Loose Soil 


Jardiniere large enough : 
Plenty of broken pots 


for drainage 


Inverted saucér to keep 
roots from water 


and partly because less sun and reduced air 
circulation will cause less loss of moisture 
by transpiration. Until the period of active 
growth returns watering will need to be 
done sparingly. The plants should never be 
permitted to dry right out. Nor should 
they be overwatered. Each plant will thus 
become an individual problem as regards 
watering. Fuchsias and geraniums, in par- 
ticular, will require little wetting until the 
first of the year. 

How to water may depend also upon the 
way in which a plant is potted. Basically, 
little plants belong in little pots. Those 
which are given larger pots just before the 
move indoors will extend their roots into 
the new earth more rapidly if air is not ex- 
cluded from that earth by the compacting 
effect of oversoaking. Shifts to pots which 
are too large increase the possibility of such 
difficulties occurring. 

When plants are well rooted in their 
pots the danger of drying out often pre- 
sents itself with the return of active growth 
in Spring. One way to prepare for such 
eventuality is to start the plants into the 
Winter in properly sized pots. While some 
of the plants may need still further shifting 
before Spring, most of them will be satis- 
fied as far as root-run is concerned. One 
bit of modern technique, the glass fiber 
wick, which extends down through the 
bottom drainage hole of a pot and raises 
a constant supply of water automatically, 
can be installed in Autumn before the move 
indoors. No matter how it is done the 
watering can never be a casual procedure. 

It is important that all window garden 


Sunlight for most blooming plants 
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House plant culture at a glance. 
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Cut back to make 
plant bushy 


Pot proper size 


Pot cleaned thoroly 
before potting 


foul water to be 
removed weekly 


Plant stand. proper height 
~~ to bring plant to window 


plants start the Winter free of pests. It will 
be wise also to inspect any newly acquired 
plants for the possible detection of pests 
not now present in the collection. A single 
infested plant should be removed from the 
window garden and if possible isolated 
until freed of pests. 

Most of the insects which infest house 
plants are suckers of plant juice such as 
mites, mealy bugs, aphids and scale insects. 
While the plants are outdoors regular 
spraying by vigorous application of soap 
and nicotine is relatively simple. Indoors, 
however, spraying is a less desirable tech- 
nique, since there is not room enough to 
apply the material with a sprayer of suffi- 
cient pressure to be effective. As the plants 
are brought in, it is a good practice to dip 
their tops in a nicotine soap solution, fol- 
lowed after a few hours, or a day or two 
by syringing of the foliage with lukewarm 
water. 

This process can well be repeated at 
regular intervals on the assumption that 
prevention is better than cure. Some pests 
such as scale insects or mealy bugs may re- 
quire removal by hand scrubbing followed 
by syringing. Where just a few plants are 
involved soap, water and patience can be 
employed to great advantage. 


Storing Gladiolus Corms 


T IS time to dig gladiolus corms when 

the leaves turn yellow, although many 
commercial growers commence digging 
long before this stage has been reached. If 
the corms are to keep well, they should be 
carefully cured for two or 
three weeks. This can be done 
outdoors where the weather is 
certain to continue dry, but a 
better plan is to spread them 
on shallow trays, in a well- 
ventilated, frost-proof room 
or shed. Although it is not 
necessary to remove the dried 
up old corms at the base of 
the new corms, that is good 
practice. 

In sections where gladiolus 
thrips abound, amateurs will 
be wise to rely on naphthalene 
flakes for their control. These 
naphthalene flakes may be 
placed in paper bags contain- 
ing the cleaned corms, the 
flakes being scattered among 
the corms. It is important to 
fold the bags over at the top 
and make them tight. It is 
equally important to remove 
the naphthalene flakes after 
four weeks; otherwise, germi- 
nation will be retarded or the 
corms injured. 
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NEXT WINTER’S VEGETABLES GO INTO STORAGE 


Various methods by which an abundant supply 


HERE is great need for the 
home storage of fruits and vege- 
tables this season. Yet storage 
facilities are fewer than in former 
years, when cold cellars were common. ‘= 
The problem thus created can be met 
in several ways. Undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory plan is to construct a cold 
room in the house cellar. This is not 
an expensive or a difficult undertaking, 
as such a room need not be more than 
six feet wide and eight feet long. With 
new material and good insulation such 
a room may cost up to $30.00, but, 
of course, it will become a permanent 
part of the house basement. 
Conditions differ somewhat in 
different localities but the state experi- 
ment stations in almost all the states 
issue bulletins telling how to con- 


struct a storage room. It is suggested Z 


that readers interested in such a project 
write immediately for the desired 
bulletin. 

Many amateurs with a few vegeta- 
bles to store will turn to other methods 
with a reasonable degree of success. 
Oftentimes vegetables can be kept for 
several months in an ordinary heated 
cellar if stored in boxes of sand and 
kept as far as possible from the heat- 
ing unit. Experiments have shown that 
carrots, beets, turnip and other root crops 
keep particularly well when packed in 
boxes with sand all around them. 

It is quite possible to keep a few cab- 
bages in sand in the same way for a limited 
time but the sand must be slightly moist- 
ened occasionally. A better way to keep 
cabbages is to bury them head down in 
trenches in the garden, the roots being 
allowed to project through a covering of 
straw or hay or with earth as the weather 
gets cold. Stored as described, the cabbages 
will freeze and stay frozen until Spring, 
although heads may be removed whenever 
a period of warm weather comes in the 
course of the Winter. 

Parsnips and salsify 
or vegetable oysters may 
be left in the ground 





throughout the Winter. te 


All gardeners know that 
parsnips taste better after 
they have been frozen 
than they do in the 
Autumn but it is well to 
cover them lightly in the 
northern states to pre- — — 
vent the freezing and ae 
thawing of the ground. 
As a matter of fact, 
parsnips and salsify dug 
just before the ground 
freezes can be kept in 
good condition and still 
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may be assured —some harvesting suggestions 


Celery stored in the garden. 
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Barrel for storage of vegetables or fruit. 


be available throughout the Winter by 
piling them above ground in shady places 
and covering the roots with enough soil 
to prevent their drying out. Two or three 
weeks’ supply of the frozen roots may be 
removed to the cellar storage at one time. 
Exposure to a temperature near freezing 
for two weeks gives a sweet and high 
quality to the parsnips as does leaving them 
in the ground all Winter. 

Celery may be stored for a short time 
in the cellar by placing enough earth 
around the plants to keep them upright 
and banking them to the tops just before 
severe weather begins. Afterwards the 
tops may be covered with straw or other 
materials. Celery may also be stored in 


A simply made outdoor storage cellar or pit. 
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trenches in the garden, being packed 
closely together with the roots covered 
with soil. A roof of boards over the 
tops with corn stalks or straw added 
will keep the celery in good condition 
for some time. Hotbeds or coldframes 
: may be utilized for this purpose. 
When celery is stored in the cellar, the 
green plants should be dug with the 
roots left on and some soil attached. 
They should be set upright in narrow 
boxes and packed tightly. 

Beets are best harvested when three 
or four inches in diameter and the tops 
twisted off about one inch above the 
crown. Beets as well as carrots and 


rit kohl-rabi can be stored in sand and 


should be harvested when of medium 
size. Onions need to be fairly mature 


SCE before they are harvested. This usually 
S 


~ takes them three or four weeks. They 
may be cured by leaving them in thin 
rows in the garden and turning them 
with a wooden rake after a rain. In 
very rainy seasons, however, this is 
not a good plan. A better way to cure 
onions is in shallow trays with the 
tops twisted off. Onions do not keep 
well in the storage cellar, for they need 
a drier atmosphere. Often the furnace 
room itself or an attic or even an 
empty closet will give better results. Onions 
should be harvested when the tops die 
down and pulled with care so that they are 
not bruised. 

Potatoes need to be kept at a tempera- 
ture not below 36 degrees if they are to 
retain their table quality. Seed potatoes on 
the other hand may be kept at a tempera- 
ture down to 32 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
storage room should be dark, for potatoes 
gradually become green when left in the 
light and develop an undesirable flavor. 
Of course, they can be covered with papers 
or bags if necessary. If potatoes are found 
to be sweet it is because they have been 
kept at a temperature which is lower than 
is recommended. 
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Rutabagas and tur- 
nips can be stored in 
boxes of sand or in a 
storage cellar. Rutabagas 
seem to retain their qual- 
ity longer in storage than 
do turnips. 

Pumpkins and 
squashes require careful 
handling and should be 
mature when put into 
storage. They are ma- 
ture when it is found 
difficult to puncture the 
skin near the stem end 
with a thumb aail. 
Three or four inches 
of stem should be left 


























Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 
Here they are:— 
PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating 
history of plant hunting, together with notes and anecdotes of 
the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work preceded his. 
In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and 
rare plants to be found in distant parts of the world, with com- 
ments on many of China’s floral treasures introduced into this 
country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page illustra- 
tions, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The print- 
ing is superb. Each book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is 
an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of books $ 50 | 


like this can be purchased for five dollars. 
Formerly $15.00 NOW 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 

This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is per- 
haps the most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It 
is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close 
at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers 
and its pages contain information not to be found $ 50 


anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 


Formerly $15.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 


These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illus- 
trated books should have a place on the bookshelf of every 
garden maker who wishes to be informed about the newer trees 
and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere 
else—information about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson 
discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two de luxe 
volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second 
volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from 
foreign lands, with notes about different ways in which they 
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can be used to advantage. A book based almost S 50 


entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. 
‘ Formerly $10.00 NOW 

THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at \% PRICE or less 

Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 

Make Checks 


Paybeto © MORTICULTURE ”” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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attached and care must be taken not to 
break the skin. It is well to leave the pump- 
kins and squashes out-of-doors in piles in 
a sunny place for two weeks to harden the 
shell. Then they can be stored at a tempera- 
ture of 40 to 50 degrees. The regular stor- 
age cellar is too cool and moist for these 
vegetables. 

Sweet potatoes need to be well ripened 
and free from bruises before they are put 
into storage. They are best cured by leav- 
ing them in the open air at a fairly high 
temperature for about two weeks. This 
means putting them in a place where they 
are sheltered from the wind and exposed to 
the sun. Sweet potatoes are best stored in 
shallowed bins with slatted bottoms or in 
baskets or crates at a temperature of about 
55 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Eggplants taken into the house late in 
the season will keep for a long time if 
placed on a rack or shelf in a light room 
where the temperature is well above freez- 
ing, but they should not touch each other 
in storage and they must be handled care- 
fully. 

Partly ripened tomatoes left on the vine 
at the approach of cold weather may be 
taken into the house and ripened on the 
window sill. If plants covered with well 
developed tomatoes remain they may be 
dug and hung by the roots from the rafters 
in the attic where the tomatoes will gradu- 
ally ripen over a period of several weeks. 

Vegetables remaining in the garden and 
needed for early use may often be kept for 
several weeks by covering them with hay 
or straw when freezing weather is expected. 
It is well to keep a supply of hay on hand 
for this purpose of putting it on the vege- 
tables at night and removing it in the 
morning. It is always wise to store the best 
vegetables, eating the poorer ones imme- 
diately. 

A portable coldframe when placed over 
heads of lettuce will keep the plants in good 
condition fora long time after cold weather 
comes. Long narrow coldframes placed 
over rows of other vegetables will give the 
same results. 

Many vegetables can be stored success- 
fully in outside pits if no other method is 
available. It is best to have this pit on a 
slight elevation where the soil is well 
drained. More room may be provided by 
an outside storage cellar, which is merely 
a pit with a roof over it, this roof being 
covered with straw or marsh hay. 

Sometimes a vegetable cellar or storage 
pit can be connected with the basement of 
the house although outside. Oftentimes 
opportunity is offered to construct such a 
storage place under a porch. A barrel placed 
underground is often used for storing vege- 
tables and apples. This barrel should be 
half or even wholly under the surface. If 
the drainage is good no difficulty will be 
found in keeping the contents in good con- 
dition, but straw or other material should 
be heaped over the top with a few boards to 
shed rain. An accompanying diagram illus- 
trates use of such a barrel. Some gardeners 
prefer to have the barrel set at an angle. 
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Camp Work Near Chicago 


HE garden clubs of Chicago’s North 

Shore area are doing an amazing 
amount of “‘morale building’ in the sur- 
rounding camps, training bases, and recrea- 
tional centers. 

At Fort Sheridan, the three chapels — 
Jewish, Protestant and Catholic — are all 
being supplied with fresh flowers on their 
altars for all services, each Sunday and 
special holy days of each denomination. 
The work is being done by garden club 
women. 

The hospitals, too, receive a continuous 
supply of flowers and flower arrangements 
placed beside the beds of sick men, as well 
as larger bouquets used throughout for the 
beautification of wards and hospital rooms. 

Other clubs have furnished rooms in 
camp recreational buildings, all the furni- 
ture being donated, and hauled to the spot 
by club members. These rooms are com- 
plete with games, cards, stationery and the 
latest magazines. Blooming plants, flowers 
and light refreshments—make this place a 
restful and pleasant spot for the routine 
weary boys. 

This work may seem far removed from 
the grim business of war, but the amouni 
of real pleasure and appreciation it has 
brought to the boys—homesick for just 
that touch, must be seen and experienced 
to be fully comprehended. 


Before our entrance into the war one 
garden club made and filled literally hun- 
dreds of little bags for the women of Eng- 
land. These bags contained dozens of little 
gadgets necessary to a woman's personal 
life — pins (“‘bobby,” hair and safety), 
needles, thread, hooks and eyes and so on. 
At each meeting pledges would be made to 
produce so many of these completed bags 
before the next month’s meeting. Now the 
scarcity of those articles in our own coun- 
try has necessarily curtailed this very 
““comforting’’ activity. 

So you ask—‘‘What’s going to happen 
to the garden clubs’? Why they are here to 
stay!—and they are going to carry on— 
by the efforts of their women. As well 
versed in home making—as they are in 
“flower arrangement,’’ women, many of 
whom are mothers of soldiers and sailors; 
women who are ready and willing to give 
of their time, their effort and of themselves 
to make life a little easier, a little less drab 
for some woman's beloved son. They are 
going to carry on—for the duration and 
beyond — if necessary in their effort to 
spread material and ethereal comfort 
throughout the country’s camps. 


—NMarian Bradley. 
Highland Park, Ill. 


Diseases of Garden Plants 


OME of the most prevalent plant dis- 

eases are caused by fungi, which, being 
colorless, are unable to carry on “he nutri- 
tive processes common to green plants. 

One common group, the leaf spots, in- 
cludes that arch enemy of the rose gardener 
known as black spot. Once the presence 
of the black spots makes the injury ap- 
parent, the damage is done as far as the 
affected leaves are concerned. Therefore, 
the basis of all spraying or dusting pro- 
grams is preventive treatment since a cure 
is impossible. Some leaf spots, on fruit 
trees may sometimes be burned out with 
lime sulphur sprays thus checking the 
spread of the disease. 

Mildews are relatively superficial leaf 
diseases. Consequently, they are about the 
only ones against which effective curative 
measures can be taken. Sulphur is the usual 
material applied for mildew control, al- 
though stainless copper solutions seem to 
be giving better control of mildew on 
garden phloxes. Environment is also im- 
portant. In the case of phlox mildew most 
of the serious infections appear where the 
plants are growing in too dense shade or 
are otherwise culturally unhappy. 

Leaf curl diseases common to such 
plants as peaches, oaks and planes are 
also reduced by sanitary measures. The 
regular spray programs suggested for 
Peaches by the experiment stations include 
fungicidal applications for the control of 
leaf curl. Similar fungicides are recom- 
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mended for application to the half-grown 
foliage of oaks and planes. 

Some of the rust diseases spend different 
parts of their life cycles on different plants, 
as, for instance, cedar and apple or common 
barberry and wheat. Others such as holly- 
hock rust have but one host plant. To 
prevent infection of the late-season basal 
growth, the exhausted flowering stems of 
diseased hollyhocks should be removed as 
soon after flowering has passed as possible. 
Also it is well to soak the crowns of the 
plants with bordeaux mixture. 

Botrytis blight of peonies works back 
down the stems to reach the roots which 
then become sources of reinfection. Similar 
blights afflict lilies and tulips. Here, too, 
favorable growing conditions and rigid 
sanitation are in order. Peonies in particu- 
lar should be cleaned up at the time of their 
division or replanting. In addition to clean 
roots, fungicidal sprays applied to soft new 
growth usually aid in control. 

Stem cankers very often appear on the 
woody stems of many plants when condi- 
tions are favorable for the growth of the 
fungi which cause them. Cankers such as 
those on rose stems can be spread by con- 
taminated pruning tools. The fungi can 
also enter fresh pruning wounds. 

Numerous soil-borne fungi may attack 
the roots or bases of plants. Trouble of this 
kind usually takes place in the presence of 
excessive soil moisture and the attendant 
lack of aération. 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new bulletin 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


Com, 


Now RAGWEED 


Recent investigations suggest 
that ragweed may be controlled 
by an entirely new method 
involving the use of common 
borax. It appears possible, too, 
that borax can be used to de- 
stroy ragweed without injury to 
other plants. This discovery, if 
borne out by further experi- 
ments, has boundless possibili- 
ties and may do much to reduce 
hay fever suffering. 


Eradication by all methods is 
given full consideration in the 
new bulletin 


“Ragweed and Its 
Eradication’”’ 


Price 10 cents 


Sam 
Both these bulletins may be 
obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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OST home owners have had, some 
M time in their gardening activities, 

the desire to raise apples. After 
years of experience and experimenting, it 
has been found that dwarf apple trees are 
more likely to be satisfactory than large 
apple trees in the home garden. 

Dwarf trees may be handled and planted 
just like other trees. Drying out should be 
prevented. It is well to put the roots or the 
entire tree in water for a day or two, or 
they may be “‘heeled in,’’ that is, the roots 
covered with moist earth. 

There is one important thing to remem- 
ber in planting dwarf trees. The point of 
union of the stock and cion is shown by a 
slight crook and by a difference in bark 
color. Often there is a swelling at the 
union. The point of union should always 
be kept above the ground level. If the union 
is below the ground and the base of the cion 
is surrounded by moist soil, roots will 
grow from the cion and the dwarfing effect 
of the rootstock will be lost; the trees will 
grow to full size. 

Dwarf trees may be pruned in much the 
same way as ordinary trees, except that it 
is better to head them very low; in fact, one 
may grow them almost as bushes rather 
than in tree form. Such trees are less likely 
to break off or be overturned by winds. 
They are often trained in special forms as 
cordons or espaliers, but this type of train- 
ing will not be discussed here. They may 
require more severe pruning with increas- 
ing age than ordinary trees in order to 
maintain vigor and to keep them within 
bounds. 

Dwarf trees are less vigorous than stand- 
ard trees and require a good soil—one that 
is fertile and well drained, but not subject 
to drouth. They do well in clipped lawns, 
but they cannot compete in a hay field. 
They grow vigorously in cultivated garden 
soil, but may come into bearing later than 
desired. They do best when mulched with 
hay or similar material, which partially or 
wholly suppresses grass and weeds around 
the trees. The average home gardener 
should be able to provide one of these 
conditions. 

The owner should make an effort to 
supply the cultural conditions needed to get 
vigorous growth. Overstimulating dwarf 
trees when young may delay fruiting, but 
after a bearing habit is well established the 
trees wiil stand liberal culture and liberal 
fertilization. Conditions that bring about 
only weak growth are disastrous. 

Sometimes a tree may carry more apples 
than can grow to full size and the tree may 
lose vigor. When such a condition prevails, 
the apples must be thinned. This should be 
done as soon: as the natural drop, which 





*From a special bulletin issued by Professor 
J. K. Shaw of the Massachusetts State College. 


DWARF APPLE TREES IN HOME GARDENS ‘— 


They are easy to grow, come into bearing 


quickly and produce high quality fruit 


occurs within six weeks after bloom, has 
taken place. If done earlier, the beneficial 
results will be greater, but many apples 
that would fall naturally will be picked, 
thus increasing labor. It is usually recom- 
mended that apples be thinned so as to be 
six to ten inches apart. 

Field mice and rabbits are two enemies 
of trees. If a space around the tree two or 
three feet in diameter is kept free from 
grass and weeds during the Fall and Win- 
ter, mice will rarely cross this open space 
except under a covering of snow. If the 
snow is scraped away or tramped down, 
mice are unlikely to cause trouble. 

Wrapping the tree trunks with several 
layers of paper will discourage both mice 
and rabbits. The rabbits may still nip the 
shoots, but this will not ruin the tree. It 
is dangerous to try to grow apple trees in 
the chicken yard. The chickens may strip 


the bark from the entire trunk in a few 
minutes. Woodchucks and deer often ruin 
young trees, but they are not likely to 
invade home grounds. 

Apples should generally be picked at 
the first sign of a change from green to 
yellowish in the ground color of the fruit. 
The ground color of green or yellow shows 
through the red. Picking of late varieties 
must not be delayed until there is danger 
of severe frosts. A temperature of five de- 
grees below freezing (27 degrees Fahren- 
heit) will do little injury if the apples are 
not touched until they have thawed out. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the 
importance of avoiding bruises and me- 
chanical injury to apples. They should 
always be handled carefully. Then keep 
them in a cool moist atmosphere. Apples 
keep well at a temperature of 40-50 de- 
grees and at 85-90 per cent humidity. 
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soldiers. 


Stand behind them. 








Support the Victory Garden 
Show in Your Community 


Exhibit in it if you can 
Attend it in any event 


These shows have a two-fold purpose—they help 
to maintain morale and they serve to stimulate 
| interest in the growing of more vegetables and 
| fruits next year, when they are certain to be needed. 


In addition, many of these shows will raise a 
substantial amount of money for organizations 
engaged in the relief of the families of sailors and 


| These harvest shows should have an important 
place in community life throughout the country 
for the duration of the war — and afterwards. 


This advertisement contributed by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


* 
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SE. J. Alexander points out, cacti form 

a unique and distinct group in the 

plant world. They are not only interesting 

to study but useful. Food, fuel, building 

material and even small hand tools are de- 
rived from parts of certain cacti. 

Even so, there seems to be considerable 
popular confusion as to just what should 
be called a cactus. According to Mr. Alex- 
ander, to be a cactus a plant must first of 
all have the cushion-like structure called an 
areole upon which the spines are clustered. 
Only cacti have areoles. To be a cactus a 
plant must also have flowers which follow 
a certain pattern. Thus the word cactus 
does not properly apply to any unusual 
looking plant with thorns, spines, thick 
| leaves or fleshy stems. 
| After outlining the true cacti of the 
_ & American desert, Mr. Alexander proceeds 
l to discuss those other succulent plants 
which live along with cacti in arid areas. 
;' They are in no way related to cacti, he 
says but merely show a response to their 
environment, giving a good example of 
plants that are subject to the same life con- 
ditions becoming adjusted to their sur- 
roundings by the development of a similar 





**‘Succulent Plants of New and Old World 
Deserts,’” by E. J. Alexander. Published by the 
New York Botanical Garden, New York, N. Y. 
Price 50 cents. 


Cacti and Other Succulents* 


structure. “It is surprising to note how 
remarkably few types of growth these 
plants exhibit; in fact, there are only two. 
They are (1) the rosette form wherein the 
leaves are crowded into terminal clusters 
with or without a fleshy or woody stem, 
and (2) the strictly stem-succulent form, 
wherein the leaves are short-lived, whether 
fleshy or membranous in texture, and the 
stem assumes the major life-functions.”’ 

After outlining the succulents and cacti 
of North America, the author goes on tc 
discuss those of the old world among 
which are many common house plants 
such as crassula and kalanchoé. 

In addition to discussing the kinds of 
cacti and succulents the booklet contains a 
chapter on their culture. The best general 
soil for the great majority of succulents, 
Mr. Alexander says, is one-third loam, one- 
third coarse sand and one-third well de- 
cayed leafmold or humus. To this mixture 
he suggests adding about 10 per cent pow- 
dered charcoal and lime. In potting it is 
well to cover the bottom of the container 
with an inch of coarse sand or gravel to 
insure good drainage. For most succulents 
the soil should be neutral or slightly alka- 
line. Without this condition growth can 
be expected to be weak and few or no 
flowers will appear. During their active 
growing season succulents need more food 


and water than is generally believed. In all 
cases, however, perfect drainage should be 
provided. 

In addition to being a readable and 
comprehensive summary of an interesting 
group of plants from the deserts of the new 
and old worlds. 


Winter Storage of Dahlias 


AHLIAS differ greatly in their ability 

to endure Winter storage satisfactor- 
ily. There are some varieties which are cer- 
tain to show considerable loss no matter 
what methods are used to carry them 
through. Most varieties, however, can be 
wintered safely in boxes of sand or light 
soil or peat moss in the house cellar, as far 
as possible from the heating plant. 

If the cellar is cool and moist and with a 
temperature above freezing, the dahlias 
will+usually come through the Winter 
without much loss, even though they are 
piled in a corner. It is always considered 
well to store the tubers with the tops down 
so that any moisture which remains in the 
stalks will drain out. Dahlias should be 
dug after a light frost has killed the tops 
but should be dried out for several hours 
before they are put into storage. The stems 
should be cut off about four inches above 
the tubers. When dahlia tubers are stored 
in boxes, it is well to sprinkle the earth or 
sand occasionally with water if the tubers 
show signs of shriveling. 




















KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 


following varieties: 


BELLE De NANCY 


CHARLES X 


Lilacs <r 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 


#N ow is the time to 
plant these early-blooming 


shrubs for best results next 
By year. Beautiful trusses of 
bloom in double white, pink, 
blue and purple in the 


Mme. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 


—Double Pink 
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ONTAINS more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees. 


Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of the 
outstanding tree books of today. Designed for reading 
convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with cover in 
four colors. 


The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, the 
hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces — these are but a 
few of the aristocratic American tree families found in 


this book. 
Cloth Bound, size 12 x 834", 216 pages. 


Send your order today for prompt delivery. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





—Single Purple 


PRESIDENT POINCARE 


—Double Deep Pink 


PRESIDENT GREVY 


—Double Blue 


Lilac Collection 
18 to 24 in. PLANTS 


One each of $9.50 


these five va- 
rieties—now 


2 to 3 ft. PLANTS 


these five va- 
rieties—now 


One each of $4.50 


3-4 ft. plants $1.50 ea. 











Catalog of peren- 
nials, lilies, rare 
orchids, and ferns, 
shrubs and ever- 
greens. 
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Northern Grown 
OWN ROOT 
Plants 















Our COMPLETE LIST of 
HARDY SHRUBS and HEDGING 
suitable for October and 
November planting, on request. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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PEONIES 


Planted now, the roots will make a 
Fall growth and become well estab- 
lished for next June. 


Special Collection Offer 


Adolphe Rousseau, early red. 
Karl Rosenfield, midseason red. 
Frances Willard, white. 

Marie Lemoine, late white. 
Therese, early pink. 

M. Jules Elie, late pink. 


All fine varieties rating 8.5 and 
above. List price $9.00. Our offer— 
the six for $5.95. 


Border Collection — Twelve 
Peonies in a good assortment of 
colors, not labelled as to name— 
$3.90 per dozen postpaid. 


Send for our list of over 200 of 
the finest varieties. 


Evergreens planted now will 
add their beauty this Winter to 
your house planting. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 














Brand’s French Lilacs are 
grown on their own roots and 
are therefore hardy, easy to grow 
and true to type. Selections of some 
of the finest vate ~- be ogee 
at moderate prices. Our top-notc c- 
tion includes: Buffon, Congo, Decaisne, 
Edith Cavell, Edmund Bossier, Henri 
Martin, J. de Messemaker, Katharine 
Havemeyer, Leon Gambetta, Lucie Baltet, 
Ellen Willmott, Olivier de Serres, Paul 
Thirion, Pres, Fallieres, Pres. Lincoln, 
Reaumur, Ruhm von Horstenstein, and 
Victor Lemoine; all vigorous plants, 
averaging 3 feet. One of a kind only: 
3 for $12, 6 for $20, 12 for $35; or all 
18 for $45, not prepaid. 

nother fine collection in the 18- to 24- 
inch size includes all the above splendid 
varieties, except Oongo, J. de Messe- 
maker, Leon Gambetta, Lucie Baltet, 
Pres. Fallieres and Reaumur. Any 3 for 
$9, 6 for $17.50, or all 12 for $30, pre- 
paid. 
BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES. The pick 
of the market with many popular single 
types. 


GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES, in- 
cluding the famous Wunderkind and 


Cheerio. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
Beautiful Catalog FREE 
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Killing Weed Intruders 


VEN the most careful and watchful of 

gardeners will at times be irked to find 
that deep rooted weeds such as dock and 
dandelion and tree seedlings are growing 
with their roots firmly entwined in large 
clumps of perennials or shrubs. Those seeds 
have found their way in among already 
established plants, germinated and grown 
on unnoticed until they may have reached 
the size that hand pulling is impossible, 
and in most instances it is not advisable to 
lift the shrub or perennial to remove the 
weedy intruder. 

Such deep rooted weeds as dock or dan- 
delion will succumb to a good dose of sul- 
phuric acid, which in turn will not injure 
the plants if it is handled with care. The 
foliage of the weed may be removed with 
a sharp knife, a hole punched to the depth 
of about an inch down into the heart of 
the tap root by means of an ordinary ice 
pick and that hole filled with sulphuric 
acid by using a medicine dropper. Care 


must be taken to see that the acid does not 
touch the plant you wish to save. Even a 
dandelion or dock of long standing will 
make a hasty disappearance, which makes 
such a procedure well worth any bother 
it may be. 

If seedling trees that have germinated in 
the perennial or shrub borders cannot be 
pulled it is useless to cut them off as that 
will only encourage more sprouts which 
will in turn encourage bigger root systems 
to rob your plants. Those tree seedlings 
should be girdled with a sharp knife during 
Spring or early Summer, and although they 
will probably remain green during the re- 
mainder of the season, the girdling will 
prevent the sap returning to the roots in 
the Autumn and the following Spring the 
young tree will have died and its woody 
top can readily be removed. 


—Elizabeth Brenner. 
Troy, Ohio. 


Penstemons in Variety 


HERE are many good reasons why 

more people should grow the lovely 
penstemons in their gardens. They are 
comparatively easy to grow and as free 
from diseases and pests as any plant. They 
come in a rather wide range of colors and 
vary from three inches in height to more 
than five feet, while the many different va- 
rieties furnish both flowers and foliage that 
continue the penstemon season over a 
period of several months. Thus they pro- 
vide beauty in the garden and good cutting 
material for arrangements. 

There are many species, almost all na- 
tive to North America and they are found 
growing in the wild from Alaska to Cen- 
tral America. Many are found in hot, dry 
situations, seemingly as happy as are other 
flowers in more moist, cooler locations. 
Good drainage is essential —- water must 
not stand where penstemons are growing. 

Penstemon is Greek for ‘‘five stamens’ 
which is an innovation in this instance, for 
related genera of the penstemon have only 
four. Examination will plainly show that 
five stamens are present, although one is 
sterile. In some varieties this sterile fila- 
ment is bearded, hence the common name 
““Beardtongue”’ is given. The flowers are 
tubular, some small, some medium and 
others comparatively large in size. 

Penstemons are propagated by division 
or seeds—the latter method probably the 
one most extensively used. The seeds of 
the hardy species germinate better if planted 
in the late Fall. If they are planted too late 
in the Spring, they may fail to germinate 
the first year. Some of the species have very 
tiny seeds and it is a wise plan to give them 
the protection of a seed frame until they 
are large enough to transplant. 

Penstemon grandiflorus is probably the 
one best known and has, to date, received 
the most praise and admiration. It has thick 
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blue-green leaves that are very attractive 
and remain evergreen. The dainty lavender 
blossoms are among the largest of any of 
the penstemons. Some seed catalogues list 
a white P. grandiflorus. When this species, 
either in lavender or white, is in bloom it 
is often mistaken for foxglove. Do not be 
surprised to find that a package of seeds 
labeled ““Wild Foxglove’’ proves to be 
Penstemon grandiflorus. They grow wild 
on the Missouri bluffs and are given the 
name of Bluff Bluebell there. 

P. nitidus is a dwarf, early bloomer. It 
has the blue-green foliage of P. grandi- 
florus, but much narrower. A single plant 
will when well-grown produce a dozen 
spikes of bright blue flowers. P. angusti- 
folius has even narrower leaves and blooms 
just a little later but the tiny tubular blue 
blossoms are very similar. Both of these are 
gems for the sunny.rock garden. 

There are stunning species that have 
medium-sized blossoms in the red and 
orange shades. P. torreyi has scarlet blos- 
soms. Each bush makes a large clump by 
the second year. P. murrayanus is a gor- 
geous sight in bloom with its red tubes and 
blue-green foliage. It is one of the tallest 
members of the family and sends up many 
stalks of bloom. It has an extremely long 
blooming season. 

P. cobza is one of the large-flowered 
species. The large tubes have darker vein- 
ings in the throat and vary in color from 
white to purple. 

The list of penstemons is much too 
long to try to describe each species and give 
it its just due, but there is no doubt that 
to become acquainted with one or two 
kinds will be an incentive for ‘“‘more and 
more.’’ You will not regret having pen- 
stemons in your garden. 

—Olga Rolf Tiemann. 
Westboro, Mo. 
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CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 


16 ounces treats 1 to 2 thousand sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00—16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50—5 lbs. $4.50 

Mailed free East of Mississippi 

Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








FAMOUS FANTASY 


THE FINEST PINK PARROT TULIP 


Its color is a beautiful clear pink, feathered 
outside with apple green. Giant laciniated 
biooms, on long stiff stems. Always the big 
attraction in the garden. 


TOP-SIZED BULBS .. . POSTPAID 
12 for $1.50 25 for $3.00 


Ask for our catalog of GARDEN BEAUTIES 
for 1942, in which we list many fine tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths, crocus, and other hardy 
bulbs, direct from grower. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 








RIDE WITH US 


Hop in, Save your tires and gasoline. 
Shopping by mail, is a TIRE-less and prac- 
tical way to supply your complete garden- 
ing needs. Buy regularly from the con- 
cerns advertising in Horticulture. They 
will help you to take the “chase” out of 
pur-chase. 


If you can’t find it ask **Tel-U-Where’’. 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















a NATURE’S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds in 
full view visiting Audu- 
bon Feeders. 


#"Eye-Safe”’ 
a $1.50 

Automatic Feeder $2.00 

Squirrel’s Defeat .$4.50 


Audubon Water Foun- 
tain furnishes drinking 
water during be | 

5 


Add 25c for packing and 
mailing to your check. 


FOLDER MAILED ON 
REQUEST 


audubon gq workshop 


MOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


MERTENSIA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 
Plant plenty of Mertensia now, preferably 
in partial shade, and enjoy its wealth of 
bloom next Spring. 
10 Strong Roots $1.25; 25 for $2.50 
100 for $8.00; postpaid 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 
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Spiderworts Greatly Improved 


NE of the old inhabitants of our 

flower gardens is Virginia spiderwort, 
Tradescantia virginiana. It was never spe- 
cially loved, for it grew without any care, 
making great clumps of foliage, especially 
in moist and shady places, by its seeds 
spreading far from its original place in the 
garden. The same clump lived longer than 
the owners of the garden, its little blue- 
violet three-petal flowers lighting up the 
dark corners of the garden in May-June, 
each flower closing forever in early after- 
noon. The plant became a spreading mat 
of fallen juicy stems in Summer. Perhaps 
its chief virtue was the blue “‘ink’’ that 
could be squeezed from the flowers. There 
were color variations, white, pale blue or 
pink, but they were not as common as the 
blue kind. 

Of late, really desirable varieties with 
much larger flowers are available. On see- 
ing some of these new forms I have quite 
revised my opinion of this plant. Not only 
is it still hardy and long lived, and satisfied 
with almost any corner in the garden, espe- 
cially one which is moist and shady, but 
the new kinds have flowers almost as large 
as a wild rose of three petals. The color is 
in the blue part of the spectrum, and al- 
though each flower lasts but a day, the 
bloom period is for six weeks or more. 
Of the new forms now offered: 

Iris Prichard — palest lavender, veined 
lilac-blue. 

James Stratton—-pale blue. 

James C. Weguelin—clear blue. 

Lenore—violet blue. 

Pauline—mauve blue. 

Purple Dome—deepest purple. 

Apparently these varieties were pro- 
duced in England and recently released 
here. Seedlings of the old forms in gardens 
yield larger flowers from pure white to clear 
mallow red. There used to be double 
forms, each flower lasting more than a day, 
and giving more flower mass to the plant. 
Would that these double forms could be 
found again. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Gardens. 


Chrysanthemums on Display 


R. and Mrs. Ernest L. Scott of 

64 South Street, Bogota, N. J., are 
famous for their annual display of hardy 
chrysanthemums, the number of varieties 
running to 130. This year, the flowers will 
be on view for the benefit of interested visi- 
tors on week-ends from October 17 on, as 
well as on Election Day, November 3. 
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FLORIBUNDA 
Plant Patent No. 484 
Extremely hardy, easy to grow, always 
in bloom, with hundreds of flowers 
on every bush! Great clusters of exqui- 
site, long, pointed buds, salmon-pink 
flushed with gold, open gradually to 
long-lasting exhibition Roses in mini- 

ature, 144 in. across. Exotic, fruity 
fragrance.Idealforflowerarrange- 
ment, and boutonnieres. Rugged, 
disease-resistant plants, 20 to 24 in. 
Guaranteed to live and bloom. Pre- 
paid: $1.25 ea.; 3 for $3.15;12,$12.50. 
**Guide to Successful Rose Grow- 
ing”’--what to do the year round 
-included free with your order, 
1943 Catalog Ready » 
Plant This Fall! 
Read why Fall’s the ideal time 
to plant--how to gain a season | 
-in this free book from the 
Rete Capital of America. 
In natural color are the out- 
standing Roses of 1943, also 
Perennials, Fruits, all for you 
Victory Garden. Write today! 


Jackson & Perkins Co Co. 
Worley 


Rese Growers 
283 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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SOLUTION 


Speed Fall growth 
from seed and check 
wilting of PEREN- 
NIAL transplants by 
using a pinch of 
HY-GRO 13-26-13 in 
water at planting 
time. 25c or $1.00 
from dealer, or write 


HY-GRO 
Box 101 
Dunellen N. J. 
































USE DOG-O0O-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 

It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use aun bho seo in handy shaker can. 

MONEY. Order Season's Supply (8 large 
oy C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest” 


P. W. RHOADES 


P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 











The Bobbink & Atkins 


CATALOGUE 


Cover to cover, the B. & A. Catalogue 
is designed to help you plan and plant 
your garden. In it are featured the 
specialties upon which our reputation 
was established . oses—New and 
Old, Azaleas, Rare Evergreen and 
Deciduous Shrubs, Perennials, and 
Unusual Hardy Plant Specialties. 
Accurate color pictures, careful de- 
scriptions and cultural notes will win 
for this catalogue a place among your 
garden books. Write for your copy— 

FREE east of the Mississippi; 
25 cts. elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


522 Paterson Ave. 
East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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YOUR GARDEN 


. . to edge your perennial border! 
. to plant with bulbs! 
. . to lend color to your rock-garden! 
. to decorate your house! 
PITZONEKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $2.50 250 plants $5.00 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 
-—set plants 6 inches apart.) 
Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation. 
Ask for a copy of our Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 





P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna. 














Unique, quaint little golden- 

yellow trumpets, wide-open; 

like tiny hoop petticoats, 1% 

in. across, on6-in. stems. Guar . 
anteedto bloom. Plantthis fall. 
Speci. cial, post oe ie ear 

na 5 Bulbs $1.; 100 Bulbs 53. Daffodils, ete. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 


119 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 


BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now, Ixiolirion, 
Pasithea, Alstremeria, Vel- 
theimia and the hundred 
other bulb-delights in that 
new Fall Catalog of ours that 
you should ask for today. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
Aristocrats of 


TREE PEONIES *irc‘farden 


We have the largest collection in America and offer 
them in their separate types (single, semi-double 
and double; also the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors 
range from a pure white through yellow and pink to 
the darkest red. IWustrated Catalog on request. We 
also offer a fine collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 


PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 


100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure 
100 lbs. Pulverized Cow Manure 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat 
A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 




















Checking On Your Seeds 


OW, while you are enjoying your 

victory garden, is the time to make a 
record of the varieties of vegetables which 
taste or yield the best. 

“Too busy,” you say, but it takes only 
a very few minutes to get out the cata- 
logues from which you ordered and make 
a few notes. If you were wise, you checked 
each one ordered, with the quantity, as 
packet, ounce or pound. So it is a small 
matter to turn the pages again and jot 
down your own opinions by each variety. 
These opinions may or may not agree 
with the seedsman’s claims, for soils, cli- 
matic conditions and tastes differ; but you 
will at least have the benefit of your own 
experience. 

For instance, you may have found an 
extra good-bearing and -tasting early pea; 
the note ‘‘Fine; order more next year,” 
on the margin of the page will be a real 
help next Spring in making out your seed 
order. Or perhaps your lima beans were 
shy bearers or late in maturing; jot that 
down beside the seedsman’s claims. If your 
neighbor had a variety which proved much 
superior, note that name, too; if one cata- 
logue does not list it, some other one prob- 
ably will. 

It is easier, of course, to trust to your 
memory; but with so much happening in 
the world to-day, and all the worries and 
work of the months to come before garden- 
planting rolls around again, why burden 
your memory with these garden details? 
Let the seed catalogue remember for you. 

—A. B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


American Lily Year Book 


“The American Lily Year Book,’’ edited by 
George Slate. Published by the American Hor- 
ie tm Society, Washington, D. C. Price 

This is the annual round-up of infor- 
mation concerning the kinds and culture 
of lilies in American gardens, and includes 
articles written by many experts in the 
hybridization, propagation and protection 
of lilies. Diseases of various kinds have 
stalked the garden lily, and the casual 
reader of this year book might easily get the 
impression that lilies are entirely too diffi- 
cult for the average gardener. Closer study 
of the book, however, will reveal that the 
careful selection is producing lilies which 
will do well under American conditions. 
Moreover, as the different authors reveal, 
some of the less well-known lilies give 
promise of gaining wide popularity. Cer- 
tain such lilies are fully dealt with, both as 
to description and culture. The book is 
well illustrated. 

















bemesESTABLISHED 1894 


PHONE LEXINGTON 2 1 Ogu 


OREGON PRIMROSE SEEDS 


Polyanthus Type Assorted Colors 
200 Seeds $1.00 
SOPHIA R. MAASSEN 








Route 12. Box 456 Milwaukie, Oregon 
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CALIFORNIA BULBS 


Entrancing! Delightful! Different! 


Hardy and easily grown they will deli _ you for 
weeks in Spring and early Summer. Offers are all 
labelled separately. Postpaid with full cultural 
directions. 


GRACEFUL BRODIZAS. Lovely ixia-like flowers 
ore most lasting either in garden or cut. 

Collections: 25 bulbs, 5 ea., 5 vars., $1.10, 50 
bulbs, 10 ea., $2, 100 bulbs, 20 ea., $3.50. Mixed 
30 for $i. 


MARIPOSA TULIPS. Tulip-like flowers exqui- 
$1 marked and zoned. 24 bulbs, 8 ea., 3 vars., 
1. Mixed, 26 for $1. 


Soaks TRILLIUMS. Bold and unique plants un. 
excelled for woods or shaded border. Oaliforni- 
_, — Rubra, red. Either: 15 for $1. $5.50 
per 3 


CAMASSIA QUAMASH. Two feet tall with long 
spikes of deep blue star-like flowers. Most lovely, 
yet the world’s biggest bulb value,—low enough in 
cost to naturalize in quantity in any moist spaces. 
$30 for $1. $3.00 per 100. $25 per 1000. 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG describes and illustrates, 
many in color, many more of world’s loveliest 
flowers. PREE ON REQUEST. 


CARL PURDY 
Box 1026 Ukiah, Calif. 


Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 
Flowers. We have specialized in these 
for over 60 years. May we serve you? 
Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 
GARDEN BOOKS 


These publications are sponsored and recommended 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 00 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them . ty 


The Lawn 
The Vegetable Garden 

Postpaid in United States 
HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 














SIBERIAN IRIS Beauty Collection: Amelia Ear- 
hart, Llewellyn, Morning Magic, Skylark, Snow 
Crest, Summer Sky. Any 4 varieties, $1.00. Al! 6 
with Turquoise Cup, $1.50 Postpaid. 
Hemerocallis list—100 varieties. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





TIME TO PLANT Mertensia now! Ten large vi 
orous roots, te 00; 100, 4 50, Prepaid. Woodvale 
Nursery, BR. 4 , Ithaca, N.Y 





BULB CATALOG. Tulips, 8 pages—many new and 
rare. Unusual bulb species. Copy free. Hyacinth 
Special! 10 bulbs, bedding size, mixed, $1.25 east 
of Rocky Mts. Tulip Grange, Bow, Wash. 





DAFFODILS — 5-variety mixture $8.50 per 
bushel, $2.25 per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, 
Helios, Emperor, Sir Watkins included. List. 
River’s Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 





AUTEN PEONIES: Outstanding kinds, substan- 
tial price reductions. Free $1.50 peony with cer- 
tain orders. Send for list. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 





TULIP BULBS: Oregon Grown. Special: 100 
Mixed Bulbs, large size, postpaid $4.85. Send for 
free list 40 varieties. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Sherwood, Oregon. 





SAGE—Sturdy field-grown pam. & dozen, $2.00; 
hundred, $12.00. Thymes, Iden-edged Lemon, 
Variegated, Garden, Three for $1.00. Fisher 
Flower Farm, Vergennes, Vermont. 





TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, 
$1. Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





100 SPLENDID Large Darwin Tulips. oe ad ‘7. 
paid. Winnebago Seed Co., Fond du Lac, W 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





VICTORY 
HARVEST 
SHOW 


In co-operation with the 
Advertising Club of Boston 


SEPTEMBER 28-30 
A Mammoth Exhibition 


A huge pumpkin will receive 
war relief contributions 





Admission Free 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





VICTORY GARDEN 
HARVEST SHOW 


In co-operation with 
numerous important groups 
in 
CONVENTION HALL 


34th Street, below Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, October | 
| P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Friday, October 2 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Saturday, October 3 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission 50 cents (plus tax) 
for the joint benefit of 





ARMY AND NAVY RELIEF 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


co-operating with 


NEW YORK VICTORY GARDEN 
HARVEST SHOW 


SEPTEMBER 21, 22 and 23 
for the benefit of 


Our Armed Forces and the 
Emergency Needs of 
Their Families 


Grand Central Palace, New York 


Schedules may be obtained from the 
New York Victory Garden Harvest 
Show, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Tickets sold in advance up to Septem- 
ber 17, 46 cents; Admission at door, 
66 cents. Other ticket information 
may be obtained from the New York 
Florists’ Club, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City. 

















AUBRIETIAS 


Plant now for next Spring bloom. Crimson, 
violet-purple, blue, light pink or pearly pink, 
separate colors, or mixed. 


6 for $1.75, postpaid. Seeds, 50c per pkt. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


For Fall Planting 


138 varieties—for the Amateur and the 
Experienced Gardener. 


Send for Catalogue 
JULIA E. CLARK — Canby, Oregon 











Plant now, for Spring bloom in the wild garden 
or half-shady border, liberal groups of these 
two lovely, inexpensive, native perennials. 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA ( Virginia Bluebells) 
$1.40 for 10, $2.65 for 25, postpaid 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM (Snow Trillium) 
95c for 10, $1.75 for 25, postpaid 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MAss. 












AmoucanCroun Bulls 
DAFFODILS e COLCHICUMS 


@ TULIPS « LILIES » CROCUS 
IRIS * SCILLAS * MUSCARI 


Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


* Gardanvilla Bulb Growars 


RF D.6 + BOX SI6H + TACOMA WASHINGTO 

















SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
HARVESTING TIME IS HERE 


Send for our new Fall List being 
issued in October. Write Dept. H. 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Important Coming Events 


Sept. 17-18. Victory Harvest Show, West- 
chester and Fairfield County (N. Y.) Horti- 
cultural Society and six county clubs. 

Sept. 17-19. Victory Harvest Show, Edwards- 
ville (Ill.) Council of Defense. 

Sept. 18. Victory Harvest Show, Garden Club 
of Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Sept. 18-19. Victory Harvest Show, Radburn 
(N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 19. Victory Harvest Show, Pine Lakes 
(N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 19-20. Fall Flower Show, North Attle- 
boro (Mass.) Garden Club. 

Spet. 19-20. Victory Harvest Show, Jersey 
City (N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 19-20. Victory Harvest Show, Port- 
land (Ore.) Federated Garden Clubs. 

Sept. 20-23. Victory Harvest Show, 
more (Md.) Dahlia Society. 

Sept. 21-23. New York, N. Y. Victory Har- 
vest Show, Horticultural Society of New 
York and many other organizations. 

Sept. 21-27. Cincinnati, Ohio. Open Air Ex- 
hibition on the Esplanade. 
Sept. 22-23. Hingham, Mass. 

vest Show. 

Sept. 26-27. Victory Harvest Show, S. Orange 
(N. J.) Garden Club. 

Sept. 28-30. Boston, Mass. Victory Harvest 
Show, Massachusets Horticultural Society 
and The Advertising Club of Boston. 

Oct. 1-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Victory Harvest 
Show, The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety and co-operating groups. 

Oct. 2-4. St. Louis, Mo. Victory Harvest 
Show, Missouri Botanical Gardens. 

Oct. 3. Stockbridge, Mass. Harvest Festival of 
the Berkshire Garden Center. 

Oct. 3-4. Washington, D. C. Victory Harvest 
Show. 

Oct. 10-11. Autumn Show, (Bristol (Conn.) 
Nurseries. 

Oct. 19-21. St. Louis, Mo. Semi-annual 
Meeting of National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs. 


Balti- 


Victory Har- 
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ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 

night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





PINK DOGWOOD — WHITE DOGWOOD. 
LILACS —- Lovely Hybrids and Species. 
QUINCES -—— Flowering Hybrids, Beautiful 
Shades. Buxus Microphylla Compacta——Dwarf, 
Rare, Hardy. Flowering Cherries — Crabs — 
Viburnums and many other Rare Plants. 

Our Catalog mailed upon your request. 


INGSVILLE we Kingsville, Maryland 





WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS 


Botryoides Allus 


“Dainty clusters of white pearls for your 
Spring garden.”’ Also a later blooming variety. 
$1.00 per dozen postpaid. $7.50 per 100. 


THE REDWOODS GARDEN 
R. 10, Box 210 Milwaukie, Oregon 


BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little one-season bulbs, true 
Liliums. Many should bloom first sum- 
mer, most the second. Gorgeous blend, 
not less than 7 kinds in mixture, all 
hardy. 35 for $1.00; 100 for $2.75. 
Unique Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE CORESTOWN 


NEW JERSEY 
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BULBS ARE ARRIVING IN A STEADY STREAM NOW 


The Quality Is the Finest We Have Had in Several Years and Our 


Collection Is a Very Complete One 


TULIPS: Of these we have an extensive collection, 
and British bulbs of grand quality are steadily 
arriving now. Our selection is a much wider one 
than in 1941. Examine our prices and, better still, 
see our bulbs before buying. 


NARCISSUS: Amongst our nearly 200 varieties can 
be found all types, and additional to the older and 
popular kinds, we have such fine ones in stock as 
Beersheba, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Insurpassable, 
Lord Wellington, Fortune, Tenedos, Mitylene, 
Daisy Schaffer, Geranium, and many other high 
class varieties. Of the delightful little Rock Garden 


section we have 20 varieties, all in stock at this time..4 


Of that lovely little Wild Lent Lily from England, 
Wordsworth’s “Dancing Daffodils,” we have a 
grand lot of cultivated bulbs, 74c doz., $5.00 per 100. 


PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS: 60 cents per dozen, 
$4.00 per 100. YELLOW SOLEIL D’ORS, $1.00 
per dozen, $7.50 per 100. 


CROCUS: No need to be without these this year. 
We have over 20 varieties from England at prices 
which will not hurt you. 





=~ . 

SNOWDROPS: Single, Double and the glorious 
variety Atkinsi Imperati. 

SCILLAS, MUSCARIS, FRITILLARIAS, in fine 
variety, WINTER ACONITES. 

For House Culture the lovely VELTHEIMIA 
VIRIDIFOLIA: 50c-75c each, $5.00-$7.50 per doz. 

MOREAS, 2 varieties, FREESIAS, 6 varieties, at 
50 cts. per dozen, $4.00 per 100. LACHENALIAS. 

TRILLIUMS, 6 varieties, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 7 
varieties, single and double BLOODROOTS, and 
many other native plants. 

LILIUMS in such varieties as Candidum, Regale, 
Hansoni, Umbellatums, Martagons, Testaceum, 
Henryi, Canadense, Superbum, Grayi, Tenui- 
folium, and many others READY NOW. 

SPLENDID MADONNA LILIES: 35c-45c-60c-7 5c 
each, $4-$5-$6-$7.50 per dozen. PLANT NOW. 

COLCHICUMS in 12 varieties, 12 assorted bulbs, 
$2.00, 12 in 6 varieties, named, $2.50. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER and ORIENTALIS 
(Christmas and Lenten Roses) : 5 varieties, $1.00- 
$2.00 each. 


Call and See Our Extensive Selection of Bulbous Plants Most of Which Are Now Ready 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, 326 Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 











Dwarfed Fruits 


for Victory Gardens 


When ordinary standard 
varieties are grafted on 
very special “dwarfing” 
stocks the resulting trees 
never grow very large — 








“CHINESE” WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand 
new plants 








but bloom and bear very 
heavily indeed and at an 
early age. 

We have available this year 
a large supply of true 
dwarfed fruits in all 10 
varieties as listed. (These 
are really dwarf malling 
stocks. ) 

Order Now — Ship Later 


1 year old (3 feet) .. $2.50 each 
2 year old (5 feet) .. $3.50 each 


And in Apples, Pears only :— 
5 year old dwarfs .. $ 8.75 each 
8 year old dwarfs .. $10.75 each 


“RULES for SAFE FALL 
PLANTING” — containing 
also sizes and prices of rec- 
ommended kinds. A Booklet 
free to readers of HORTI- 
CULTURE. Write 


KELSEY (Est. 1878) 
NURSERY 


SERVICE 
50-W Church Street 
New York N. Y. 


Branches weighted to the 
ground with large, fine 
fruit — like the apple 
photographed above. 
Dwarfed trees are prac- 
tical. 


Varieties Available: 


APPLES 
Baldwin 
Cortland 
Delicious 
McIntosh 
Cortlandt 
R. I. Greening 
Wealthy 
Yellow Transparent 


PEARS 
Bartlett 
Duchess d’Angouleme 
Flemish Beauty 
Clapp’s Favorite 
Beurre d’ Anjou 
Seckel 

PLUMS 
Damson 
Reine Claude 
Burbank 
Abundance 
German Prune 











There is only one book which describes this 
man’s remarkable life, his exciting years in 
the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his 
quiet last days at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
he called, “America’s greatest garden.” 


This book, with its many rare pictures and 
its list of Wilson’s introductions, is called 
“E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written 
by Edward I. Farrington. 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies 
which remain on our shelves we are now offer- 
ing at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 


Wilson library complete. Add the story of 
his life. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
289 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


























